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PREFACE 





The account of the final stages in the establishment of the United 


Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in this 
issue of International Conciliation brings up to the present the record 
of this specialized agency of the United Nations. Earlier phases 
were treated in the issues for November, 1945, and October, 
1946. 

Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Assistant Director of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education who served as a Deputy Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission which formulated the 
plans for the General Conference of UNESCO held in Paris, 
November 19—December 10, 1946, has reviewed in an introductory 
article the preliminary work and the proceedings of the General 
Conference, and developments through the meeting in Paris of 
the Executive Board of UNESCO, April 10-15, 1947. 


NicuoLas Murray Butier 
President Emeritus 


New York, April 21, 1947. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNESCO 
By Howarp E. Witson 


The first General Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), held in Paris 
from November 19 to December 10, 1946, marked the end of the 
work of UNESCO’S Preparatory Commission, and the official 
establishment of the permanent organization as one of the special- 
jzed agencies of the United Nations. 

The Preparatory Commission had been at its task for a year; 
it was created in November, 1945, at the London Conference which 
adopted the UNESCO constitution." During the year of its exist- 
ence the Preparatory Commission made arrangements for the 
first General Conference, set its agenda, and formulated proposals 
concerning UNESCO’s program, budget, administration, and 

sonnel.) The first Executive Secretary of the Commission was 
Sir Alfred Zimmern; illness forced his withdrawal in February, 
1946, and about the same time his deputy, Walter Kotschnig, 
returned to his regular post in the Department of State. Julian 
Huxley, noted British biologist, was made Executive Secretary, 
and two deputies, Jean Thomas of France and Howard Wilson 
of the United States, were appointed to aid him. After recovery 
of his health, Sir Alfred Zimmern returned to the Secretariat as 
Adviser to the Executive Secretary. 

The Secretariat, in March, 1946, was made up of a dozen people, 
housed inadequately in a single flat near London’s Grosvenor 
Square. Recruitment of personnel adequately specialized in the 


1The November, 1945, issue of International Conciliation carries an article 
on the background of UNESCO, together with the draft constitution and 
an explanatory statement issued by the Department of State. In October, 
1946, were published an article on the origin of UNESCO, the constitution 
of the organization as finally adopted, the Joint Resolution of Congress 
authorizing United States membership in UNESCO, and statements made in 
July, 1946, by President Truman and Assistant Secretary of State, William 
H. Benton. The materials of the present issue bring the general survey of 
UNESCO developments down to date. 
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varied fields of education, science, and culture and ad 
representative of the geographical and cultural regions of the 
world proceeded rapidly. By early summer a staff of 130 was 
housed in two Victorian residences in Belgrave Square. By Sep- 
tember the staff had grown to 225, and the offices were moved to 
Paris, earlier chosen as the headquarters of permanent UNESCO, 
The French Government made the Hotel Majestic, rechristened 
UNESCO House, available. There the final stages of the 
tory Commission’s work were completed, and a staff of 
served the first General Conference. UNESCO House, 19 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris, continues as the headquarters of the Organization, 
Through most of 1946 the main emphasis in the work of the 
Preparatory Commission was on the development of program 


recommendations. The program was envisaged as dealing with 


six substantive fields—education; mass communication (radio, 
films, press); libraries and museums; the natural sciences; the 
social sciences and humanistic studies; the creative arts—and 
sections were established within the secretariat corresponding 
to these fields. In May, 1946, the staff in each section drew up 
a discussion paper outlining possible projects or enterprises within 
its scope. During late May and June these early suggestions were 
analyzed by committees in each field, committees made up of 
specialists as well as diplomatic officials representing each cooperat- 
ing government. On the basis of these discussions, the draft 
suggestions were revised and combined for presentation to a full 
session of the Preparatory Commission in London in July. At that 
time approximately one hundred and fifty specific projects proposed 
for permanent UNESCO were discussed, and priority ratings 
established for those which were approved. Immediately after the 
July sessions, the program suggestions were revised, codified, 
and embodied in a series of essays giving the setting, the objectives, 
and the proposed lines of action in the six basic fields. By early 
September the program recommendations were distributed in 
mimeographed form for the consideration of governments; by 
mid-November they were available for the General Conference 
in printed form. The “Green Book,” as the program report was 
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called, is a basic document for the student of UNESCO. It presents 
not only specific program recommendations but also, in its “General 
Introduction” and in a chapter on “UNESCO in Action,” the 
Preparatory Commission’s concept of the permanent secretariat 
of UNESCO. 

As is necessary for an organization dealing with the diverse 
fields of education, science, and culture, the proposed program is 
extremely broad in scope. Three criteria were set up for the 
selection of projects: (1) selected projects were considered to 
be meritorious in themselves as conducive to the safeguarding of 
peace and security; (2) they seemed possible of practical accom- 
plishment, since it was felt that UNESCO’s first tasks should be 
those on which it had reasonable expectation of success; and (3) 
the enterprises were chosen because they staked out channels for 
the further growth of UNESCO as it gained in strength and 
resources and prestige. Among the varied projects proposed were 
the publication of certain yearbooks and studies; bibliographical 
and abstracting services; promotion of international cooperation 
in the field of copyright; establishment of UNESCO radio pro- 
grams; removal of obstacles to the free flow of information; 
revision of school textbooks; promotion of scientific development 
in backward areas; translation of selected classics representative 
of major cultures of the world; grants-in-aid for scientific research; 
development of popular libraries and of museums as cultural, 
educational institutions; study of the tensions which threaten 
peace; application of research findings to town and community 
planning; promotion of international cooperation in the theater; 
a study of the condition of the arts in war-devastated areas; and 
a world-wide campaign in “fundamental education” against 
illiteracy. The varied projects—seeming by this listing to be more 
scattered and less interrelated than is actually the case—might be 
classified as those involving stimulation of activity on the part of 


™2While the Report on the Programme of the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization has not been widely distributed, copies 

of it may be secured by request to UNESCO House, 19 Avenue Kleber, 
is. 
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governments and voluntary organizations, facilitation of work 
through provision of services and financial assistance, coordinatign 
of activities on an international scale, and actual initiation and 
tion of projects where necessary ina substantive UNESCO program, 
At the time the Preparatory Commission was created a Technical 
Subcommittee to deal with the question of relief in educational, 
scientific, and cultural areas was also established. It was empowered 
to collect information about relief needs and to distribute the 
information among governments and voluntary agencies capable 
of extending relief. During 1946 an agreement was negotiated 
with UNRRA by which the latter agreed to transport supplies, 
but few supplies were actually collected. A trust fund was estab- 
lished to receive gifts in money, but little money was deposited 
in it. UNESCO was not actually empowered to work at relief 
with initiative and energy. One of the marked developments during 
the year, however, was a new concept of the relation of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction to UNESCO's permanent program. It 
became increasingly clear to the Preparatory Commission and the 
secretariat that many of the long-range enterprises of UNESCO 
were impossible of operation except as immediate needs in devas- 
tated and underprivileged areas of the world were met. Recon 
struction of libraries in devastated areas was one urgent element 
in planning for adequate book resources for the world. Psychologi- 
cal studies of war-demoralized children, and the actual reestablish- 
ment of classrooms were prerequisites for educational progress. 
Laboratories had to be rebuilt and equipped in order to eliminate 
the “dark zones in scientific development.” The entire UNESCO 
long-range program had to be dovetailed with reconstruction 
enterprises. Realizing this, the Preparatory Commission recom- 
mended that UNESCO should play a much more energetic role 
in this field. It was recommended that UNESCO should not only 
collect and disseminate information about relief needs, but that 
it should initiate a world-wide campaign for relief, should facilitate 
the coordination of voluntary relief enterprises, and should engage 
directly in certain relief projects. It was ultimately recommended 
that approximately ten per cent of the 1947 budget be allocated 
to this work, and that rehabilitation projects receive first priority. 
In addition to program planning the Preparatory Commission 
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formulated recommendations for the administration and budget 
of permanent UNESCO. Personnel policies, salary scales, work- 
ing conditions, and administrative regulations were patterned 
closely after the practices of the United Nations. It was envisaged 
that, by the end of 1947, UNESCO would be served by a staft 
of approximately 400 persons, including field workers as well as 
the staff of the Paris headquarters. It was recommended that a 
total budget of $7,500,000 be appropriated for 1947. 

A major consideration of the Preparatory Commission was the 


question of UNESCO’s relation to the United Nations and other 


specialized agencies, and with voluntary, nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. An agreement was negotiated with the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council outlining the principles of cooperation 
between UNESCO and ECOSOC. The agreement, subsequently 
ratified by the governing bodies concerned, is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of International Conciliation. Subsidiary agreements 
of an executive nature were developed respecting cooperation 
between UNESCO and the Department of Public Information 
of the United Nations, dealing with radio and film activities. A 
UNESCO office was established in New York City and at Lake 
Success. and arrangements made for UNESCO information offices 
at UNESCO House in Paris. 

When the first General Conference opened in Paris, on No- 
vember 19, 1946, twenty-eight nations were represented by 
delegates with voting power. These States had duly ratified the 
constitution.® A number of other governments in process of 
ratification of the constitution or uncertain about ratification 


$ The States members of UNESCO represented at the General Conference 


were: 


Australia Egypt Philippine Islands 
Belgium Trias Poland 
Bolivia Greece Saudi Arabia 
Brazil India South Africa 
Canada Lebanon Syria 
China Mexico urkey 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands United Kingdom 
Denmark New Zealand United States 
Dominican Republic Norway Venezuela 

Peru 


In addition, Ecuador and Haiti ratified the Constitution between November 
19, 1946, and April 1, 1947. 
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were represented at the Conference by delegates empowered to 
speak but not to vote. Observers from the United Nations, and 
from other specialized agencies were present. At the 
session Léon Blum of France was elected President of the General 
Conference. An agenda was adopted providing for the establish. 
ment of working Commissions (1) on the program—divided into 
six committees, (2) on administrative and legal matters, and (3) 
on relief and rehabilitation. 

The first week of the Conference was devoted to 
sessions during which statements of general policy were made 
by most of the delegations. The general objectives of UNESCO 
were strongly endorsed, and its importance to mankind’s hope 
for peace and security recognized. As provided in the constitution, 
an Executive Board of eighteen persons was elected.* One of the 
developments of the Conference, unexpected by many, was an 
emphasis on the power and responsibility of the Executive Board. 
It was established as a central organ of responsibility for UNESCO, 
with policy-making and administrative powers. Much of its at- 
tention was occupied during the first Conference with its task, 
specified in the constitution, of nominating to the Conference the 
Director-General, administrative head of permanent UNESCO. 


On December 6 the Board nominated Julian Huxley for the post. ’ 


He was elected by the Conference, accepted office for a period of 
two years, and was installed on December 7. His election brought 
the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO to a close. 


4 The members of the Executive Board, elected as individuals rather than 
as representatives of their governments, are: 


E. Walker (Australia) H. R. Kruyt (Netherlands) 
P. Verniers (Belgium) Sir S. Radhakrishnan (India) 
Paulo Carneiro (Brazil) Martinez Baez, Vice-President (Mexico) 


Victor Doré,: President (Canada) Alf Sommerfelt (Norway) 
Chen Yuan, Vice-President (China) Marian Falski (Poland) 
Jan Opocensky (Czechoslovakia) R. Guntekin (Turkey) 


Shafik Ghorbal Bey (Egypt) Sir John Maud (United Kingdom) 
Pierre Auger (France) Archibald MacLeish (United States) 
Alex Photiades (Greece) P. Perez (Venezuela) 


On April 12, 1947, Archibald MacLeish resigned from the Board, and in 
his place was elected Milton Eisenhower, President of the National Com- 
mission in the United States. 
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Consideration of the program recommendations was a major 
activity of the Conference. In general, the recommendations of 
the Preparatory Commission were accepted by the Conference, 
with changes of emphasis, minor revisions, some deletions and 
additions. There was criticism of the program as being too diffuse, 
without sufficient coordination; and a more fluid organization of 
the Secretariat, centered on certain “UNESCO-wide” projects 
was urged. At the closing sessions of the Conference, reports 
from each of the six program subcommittees were adopted, and 
the chairman of the Program Coordinating Committee, Archibald 
MacLeish, presented a report synthesizing the whole. His report, 
dealing in more detail with the overall program as finally approved 
by the Conference follows in this issue. 

Chief criticism of the recommendations of the Preparatory 
Commission was directed toward administrative and budgetary 
matters. The budget, prepared without adequate precedent, 
recommended a total of $7,500,000 for 1947 in addition to the 
costs of the Preparatory Commission. With the revisions and new 
emphasis in program adopted by the Conference, the exact alloca- 
tion of money for specific projects was difficult, and the Conference 
dealt largely with the question of the total figure. That amount, 
after heated argument was set at $6,000,000. A revolving fund of 
$3,000,000 in addition was recommended to the member States. 
National contributions were based upon the proportionate scale 
adopted by the United Nations. Recruitment policies, staff 
regulations, salary scales and living allotments were made some- 
what stricter. The general tendency of the Conference was to 
emphasize administrative policies and regulations even at the 
expense of the program plans. It was recognized that much of the 
administrative policy as well as operation during the early years 
of UNESCO would have to be left in the hands of the Director- 
General and the Executive Board to be shaped by the development 
of events. 

The General Conference bogged down somewhat in the concern 
over administrative arrangements, in the selection of a Director 
General, and in the realization that political considerations and 
national policies are an inevitable part of an intergovernmental 
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agency. In some respects the four months following the end of the 
General Conference were “lost months” for UNESCO. It was 4 
period of low morale in the Secretariat, of political uncertainty 
as to the extent of support—financial and otherwise—in 
countries. Russia remained aloof; the world situation continued 
tense. Within UNESCO, the Director-General, his d 
(Walter Laves, formerly of the Bureau of the Budget of the United 
States Government), and the Standing Committee® of the Executive 
Board reviewed the recommendations of the General Conference 
and brought program and budget into realignment. Staff members 
from the Preparatory Commission were fixed in their posts for 
two months following the General Conference; on March 1 a 
small number of staff members were dropped from the rolls, most 
were given appointment terms of one or two months, a few for 
periods up to a year. By the end of March the period of reorganiza- 
tion was coming to an end. The official story of the transition 
period is summarized in the Progress Report prepared by the 
UNESCO staff under date of March 26, 1947, which is published 
in this issue of International Conciliation. 

The chief achievements of early 1947 were in administrative 
matters. At its meeting on April 10 to 15, 1947, the Executive 
Board approved the administrative regulations which had been 
effected. The Director-General submitted a revised program— 
essentially a selection of projects approved by the General Con- 
ference, reclassified under new headings—which was criticized 
and modified by the Board. Four UNESCO-wide projects were 
approved—(1) activities in rehabilitation and reconstruction, (2) 
the promotion of “education for international understanding,” 
(3) the campaign for “fundamental education,” and (4) study of 
the resources of the Amazon Valley. Some forty additional projects, 
relatively restricted to specified fields, were approved—among 
them a study of the tensions crucial to peace, a survey of the 


5 The Constitution does not specifically provide for a Standing Com- 
mittee, but the Executive Board appointed nine of its members to meet regularly 
to consider with the Director-General policies and problems arising in perma- 
nent UNESCO’s early months. The Standing Committee met in January and 
again in February, 1947. 
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condition of the arts, and other special investigations. The chief 
alteration in the program was reduced attention to the media of 
mass communication. In respect to budget, reallocation of funds 

ve increased attention to science and substantially reduced 
attention to other fields. Approximately one half the total budget 
was allotted to administration and staff salaries. 

By mid-April, 1947, UNESCO was at last in operation. Its 
next stage of growth will be at the second General Conference, 
to convene in Mexico City on November 3, 1947. At that time 
UNESCO’ first year of work must be appraised and, in the light 
of experience, plans for further growth and activity must be 

ed. UNESCO has taken its place among the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, it has launched its work in behalf 
of the high objectives stated in its Constitution. 








REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
PROGRAM COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, TO THE UNESCO 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 

PARIS, DECEMBER 9, 1946 


The Program Commission at its first plenary session adopted 
five criteria for the selection of proposals for inclusion in the 
program of UNESCO. These criteria had to do with the purpose 
of the Organization, the coherence of the program, its financial 
feasibility, its feasibility in terms of staff and the appropriateness 
of any given project to the end in view. In addition to the establish- 
ment of these criteria, the Commission requested that proposals 
be distinguished in terms of priority, with particular reference 
to the possibility of accomplishment in the year 1947, and that 
projects “should be few in number and should involve, at least 
in the first year, crucially important and obviously useful under- 
takings.” 

The work of the Commission was thereupon assigned to six 
subcommissions which were requested to observe the criteria 
established and to conform to the instructions issued. 

The six subcommissions have now completed their work and 
have submitted to the Program Commission their final reports 
which, with minor modifications, have been adopted. These 
reports are, in themselves, remarkable and distinguished docu- 
ments. They cannot be read without a mounting sense of the 
limitless possibilities and the potential importance of the mission 
of UNESCO. Neither can they be read without an acute and 
poignant realization of the immediate and present urgency of the 
task with which UNESCO is faced. All of the reports place first 
in the order of urgency the needs of the peoples who have felt at 
first hand the impact of the war. All of them put in the first order 
of priority the provision of the materials and the services which 
are necessary if the children of these countries are to resume their 
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education, if their artists and scientists and men of learning are 
to pursue again their callings, if their libraries are to be rebuilt 
and stocked again with books, and if the apparatus of scientific 
inquiry is to be renewed. 

But, having said this, it would be less than candid to deny that 
the reports of the subcommissions do not altogether conform to the 
criteria established by the Program Commission. For. example, 
the projects involving cost to the Organization are not “few in 
number,” nor are they altogether limited to “crucially important 
and obviously useful undertakings.” Depending upon the method 
of computation, it would appear that there are somewhere between 
100 and 150 separate items, and the crucial importance and obvious 
usefulness of some of these items is not immediately evident. 
Moreover, the priorities proposed in the reports of the various 
subcommissions do not seem to have been established upon a 


' common basis of urgency, the deferred priorities in some fields 


appearing to be perhaps as pressing as the first priorities in other 
fields. 

Faced with this situation, the drafting committee, appointed to 
develop from the reports of the various subcommittees a coherent 
and single program, has found itself obliged to make an overall 
selection in terms of immediate significance. This selection, 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary, has been made by applying to the 
reports of the various subcommittees the criteria already estab- 
lished by the Commission as a whole. 

The Committee, that is to say, has had in mind the requirements 
that proposals approved should serve to advance the purpose of 
the Organization “‘to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, science and 
culture”; the requirement that projects approved should constitute 
acoherent whole; the requirement that they should be practically 
feasible and appropriate; and the requirement that they should be 
few in number and should relate to matters of self-evident im- 
portance and usefulness. 

As regards the first of these requirements, the Committee has 
borne in mind also the language in the Preamble to the Constitution 
which cites the “common welfare of mankind” as one of the concerns 
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of the Organization. It is the’view of the Committee, as we assume 
it is the view of the General Conference, that the stated purpose of 
UNESCO to contribute to peace and security must be read in the 


light of this phrase, and that the “peace” to which reference js 


made must be interpreted in a positive rather than a negative 
sense. ‘‘Peace” in this context, in other words, means i 
more than a mere absence of overt hostilities. It means a condition 
of solidarity, harmony of purpose, and coordination of activities 
in which free men and women can live a secure and satisfactory 
life—a condition in which war is affirmatively prevented by the 
dynamic and purposeful creation of a decent and human relation. 
ship between the peoples of the world—a condition in which the 
incentives to war are neutralized by the social, spiritual and eco- 
nomic advances created and achieved. 

Thus interpreted, the principal criterion of selection, taken 
together with the additional criteria established by the Program 
Commission, seems to the Committee to offer a means by which 
the projects reported by the subcommittee may be reduced to such 
a single and coherent program as we understand to be desired. 
Needless to say, the selection we have made is in no sense intended 
to eliminate any item recommended by any subcommittee and 
approved by the Plenary Session of the Program Commission. 
The full reports of the subcommittees are appended to this report 
and are thus submitted to the Plenary Session of the Conference 
for adoption. What we have done is to indicate how those projects 
may be made to conform most nearly to the established criteria 
and how they may be combined in a single program which will, 
we hope, be regarded as coherent, important, and demonstrably 
useful. . 

One further preliminary word is necessary. We have not selected 
our projects in terms of the division of the entire subject matter 
into the various fields assigned to the subcommittee. We have 
selected them rather in terms of UNESCO’s overriding purpose to 
contribute to peace and security, and more particularly, in terms 
of the various functions by which—as it seems to us—UNESOO 
can best contribute to this purpose. These functions, given the 
overall purpose and the field of human intercourse in which 
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UNESCO is to act, are fairly evident. UNESCO will contribute 

to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations in the preservation of men’s knowledge of themselves, their 
world and each other; in the increase of that knowledge through 
learning, science and the arts; and in the dissemination of that 
knowledge through education and through communications 
generally. This last function, given the present distressed and 
critical state of the world, would seem to be the most important, 
though not necessarily the most urgent. There are great areas of 
the world in which the preservation of men’s knowledge of their 
world and of each other is crucially important. Unless the in- 
stitutions of learning can be restored in those countries in which 
the malice and superstition and ignorance of the common enemy 
destroyed them, it will be impossible for men and women and 
children to pick up again their lives as human beings. 

And, there are other fields also in which the increase of knowledge 
has the first importance—fields in which the events of the last 
few dreadful years have clearly demonstrated that lack of knowl- 
edge may be a cause of war—fields which cry out for the concerted 
and disinterested analysis of which scholarship and science are 
capable, and the concerted and imaginative understanding which 
those who love the human spirit and who believe in the capacities 
of the human mind can give. 

The urgent projects aimed at the preservation of the knowledge 
and the means of knowledge of mankind are not listed in detail 
here. They will be found in the place of first importance in the 
reports of the subcommittees. Their character is familiar to us 
all and to all the world. Whatever UNESCO can do in rehabilita- 
tion will be all too little, and even that little will be all too late. 
Nevertheless, we of this Conference and of this Organization are 
agreed that everything we can do must be done. 

Nevertheless, it is universally agreed, and has been agreed 
since the Conference at London, that UNESCO, whatever its 
responsibilities for the preservation of knowledge and the recon- 
struction of the institutions and the means of knowledge, is not 
itself only a relief or a rehabilitation agency. It is an agency for 
the preservation of the peace through understanding. What is 
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required of us here at this first Conference is to present to the 
world a program which shall clearly demonstrate how, and in 
what measure, UNESCO intends to accept the responsibility 
imposed upon it by its Charter, and by what means it proposes to 
translate that responsibility into action and into practical results, 

We begin our description of UNESCO’s program, therefore, 
with those forward projects which relate most directly to the 
future task. First among these, we put those projects in the field 
of the dissemination of knowledge through education and mass 
communication which appear to us most likely to produce practical 
and effective results in the immediate future, whether through the 
removal of barriers to communication between peoples or through 
the increased effectiveness and richness of such communication, 

Two projects looking toward the increased effectiveness of 
communication through the channels of education seem to us to 
belong at the beginning of this account. The first of these is the 
proposed development of a world-wide program in fundamental 
education (or the establishment of minimal educational standards) 
by which it is anticipated, will contribute to the vital struggle 
against illiteracy which must now be joined, and must now be 
won. 

In the words of the Preparatory Commission, “the Charter of 
the United Nations points out that stability and well-being are 
necessary if peaceful and friendly relations among the nations 
are to be created. Such conditions imply advances in economic and 
living standards as well as the universal acceptance and observance 
of fundamental human rights and freedom. . . . The present educa- 
tional inequality between nations represents a danger to the peace of the 
world which cannot become ONE if half of it remains illiterate.” 

Such a program will involve, in addition, new forms of education, 
especially for adults, in agriculture, health, and citizenship. The 
first step in this great project will be the appointment of a panel 
of experts, most of whom would not be permanent members of 
the UNESCO staff. On invitation, they will assist in the develop- 
ment of programs of education, making contacts with workers 
in the field. The central staff of UNESCO will assist in providing 
suitable materials, in the clarification of language difficulties and 
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in the utilization of all forms of instruction—books, pictures, 
films, and radio—which may serve the purposes of the program. 
Assistance will be sought in collateral fields, such as libraries 
and the social sciences. As the program advances, follow-up work 
will carry the new skills of reading and writing to a fuller imple- 
mentation of every-day life and, further, to a growing recognition 
of international problems. 

The time has come to recognize, what can only be recognized 
from the international point of view which UNESCO occupies, 
that the world owes a duty to its less-favored peoples, not only 
in their interest but in its own. It is not necessary, in order to 
recognize this duty, to assert that the roots of the evil of our time 
lie solely in the things of the human spirit, any more than it is 
necessary to assert, in order to arrive at certain other conclusions, 
that the roots of these evils lie solely in material conditions. It is 
necessary only to admit—as all in this room must admit, for 
otherwise they would not be here—that what passes in the minds 
of men is a reality—and a reality which may well affect the great 
issue of peace and war—of life and death. 

A second major project intended to facilitate communication 
through the channels of education is the proposal for a compre- 
hensive revision of textbooks and related teaching materials. 
This project calls for a clearing house for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on the revision of textbooks, starting 
with the accumulation of the most commonly used textbooks. 
Necessarily involved in this proposal is the assumption of UNESCO 
of a responsibility to report to the General Conference and to 
the United Nations and the world at large any instances of the 
misuse of textbooks which might be considered to constitute a 
danger to the peace. No question of censorship is involved here 
or elsewhere in UNESCO’s program. UNESCO is not the police- 
man of the mind, nor the censor of the imagination. UNESCO is, 
however, charged, under its Constitution, with a duty to preserve 
the peace in so far as the peace can be preserved through the 
instruments of education, of science and of culture. It has, therefore, 
a clear responsibility, finally and in the last analysis, to call to the 
attention of the member nations of UNESCO and of the United 
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Nations any misuse of the facilities of teaching which it considers 
dangerous to the peace. 

Communication between peoples in the contemporary world, 
however, is not limited to education or to the materials which 
education traditionally employs. A technological development of 
revolutionary importance and of incalculable potentialities for 
good or evil has taken place in the press, radio, the motion picture, 
and in the newer technical developments of a related character, 
It is now, for the first time, possible to conceive of culture in 
planetary terms because it is now, for the first time, possible 
to communicate upon a planetary scale. Proposals before this 
Conference provide for the employment by UNESCO of these 
new means of mass communication and for action by UNESCO 
to remove the obstacles in the way of their full and most effective 
employment. 

The first of these proposals is the proposal for the establishment 
of a world-wide network for radio broadcasting and reception. 
It is not suggested that UNESCO should embark immediately 
upon an undertaking of such scope and cost. It is suggested, 
however, that UNESCO should undertake forthwith a study of the 
possibility of such an undertaking with a view to the presentation 
to the next General Conference of a practicable plan for action. 
Closely associated with this proposal is a second proposal that 
UNESCO should undertake a survey of the press, the film, and 
the whole range of telecommunications, postal services, with a 
view to examining the adequacy of existing channels to the world’s 
communication needs. It is thought that proposals can be made, 
in the light of such a study, for the elimination of inadequacies 
where they are found to exist and for the encouragement of such 
supplementary services as best will fill UNESCO’s purposes. 
Specific proposals are made for the establishment of an interna- 
tional radio forum and a world university of the air by which, 
within the framework of existing facilities, subjects of international 
interest can be discussed. 

Combined with these positive proposals for the development of 
existing channels of communication and the possible establishment 
of a new planetary system, there are also what might be called 
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negative or curative proposals for the removal of barriers obstruct- 
ing the flow of communication. Any such undertakings on 
UNESCO’s part must, of course, be related to similar under- 
takings by other agencies of the United Nations, such, for example, 
as the Economic and Social Council, and its organs. 

But it is not in the field of the mass media alone that barriers 
exist which UNESCO must labor to remove in the accomplish- 
ment of its essential and central purpose of advancing the freedom 
of the people of the world to understand each other. Similar barriers 
exist in connection with libraries and museums and in connection 
with literature and the creative arts. Never before in the history 
of the world have there been as many men and women hungry for 
books who lack the means of satisfying their hunger. Never 
before in the history of the world has the freedom of the creative 
artist to satisfy the fundamental need of his time been so restricted 
as it is restricted now by commercial practices, and by censorious 
suppression. 

Among the projects proposed are projects aimed at the removal 
of these barriers. Studies are proposed by discriminatory com- 
mercial rates, of bureaucratic customs formalities, of unnecessarily 
high postal rates and of other similar obstacles to the movement of 
books and other materials of communication. Cooperation is 
also proposed in the preparation for the universal Copyright 
Conference proposed by the Belgian Government for 1947. 

Furthermore, and as regards creative artists, a resolution has 
been proposed in the following terms: 

That the freedom of the creative artist to accomplish his proper purpose 


as an artist in any nation is a matter of concern to the peoples of all 
nations, and 

That UNESCO, acting for and on behalf of the peoples of all nations, 
will take such measures as are open to it under its Constitution to protect 
and defend the freedom of the artist wherever it is put in danger. 


But in these fields also, UNESCO is not conceived of merely 
in negative terms. In this same field of the creative arts, it is 
proposed that UNESCO should, in the near future, conduct an 
investigation of the way in which conditions affecting the liveli- 
hood and work of the creative artist may be improved, and should 





